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ology. After a series of three meetings the conference issued a report which 
is now being circulated for criticism, the purpose being to make a further 
revision on the basis of the comments received. This report' gives a brief 
but comprehensive statement of the general issues involved. 

The conference considered the problem in terms of seven general topics 
upon which their report was based. The topics are: 

I. The factors included in the sex and reproductive impulses, and the elements 
that condition the use and control of these impulses in life. 

II. The legitimate aims and purposes of sex education. 

III. The principal periods in the development of the individual as these bear 
upon the problem of sex education. 

IV. The variable qualities in human nature whose modification and training must 
be undertaken in sex and other character education, where conscious control and 
guidance of instincts are necessary. 

V. The problem of grading the purposes, the matter, and the methods of sex 
education to the needs and capacities and characteristics of the individual during 
progressive steps of his personal development. 

VI. The problem of securing the best correlation of the various personal and 
social agencies in their efforts to make their appropriate contribution to the develop- 
ment of the child and youth. 

VII. The formulation of such assumptions as experience, observation, and 
reasoning seem at the present time to make most plausible [p. 5]. 

Under the fifth topic the conference has formulated a series of provisional 
detailed statements regarding the needs of sex education for the five periods 
of child life, which are designated as the early home period, the grade-school 
period, the high-school period, the college period, and the professional training 
period. For each of these periods the needs are discussed in relation to the 
agencies which operate; the personal habits to be sought; the care and normal 
physical condition of the individual; the tastes and interests; the standards 
and ideals; the attitudes and purposes; and the principles underlying the 
spirit and manner of instruction. 

The report makes an aggressive and constructive attack upon the problem. 
If the report receives the careful and critical attention of school men, it promises 
to furnish a substantial basis for the construction of a program of sex education. 



Modern methods and religious education. — A new and rapidly growing field 
of work is to be found in the reorganization of methods and materials in reli- 
gious education along lines of the modern tendencies in secular education. An 
expression of this movement is to be found in a new volume' concerned with 
the project of how to teach religion to children six, seven, and eight years of 
age. 

' Preliminary Synthesis and Integration of the Returns of the Sex Education Con- 
ference. New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 192 1. Pp.95. 

" Alberta Munkers, Primary Method in the Church School. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1921. Pp. 242. 
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The author's discussion is not confined to the technique of classroom 
procediure but concerns itself with a study of the child and of the materials 
and the methods to be employed in "helping the child to live a child's religious 
life." 

The work of the church school as studied in this volume is divided into three 
parts: worship, with a study of music and devotional programs; instruction, which 
deals with various methods used in teaching primary children with an emphasis on 
Story- telling; and expression, as shown by means of the hand and dramatic activities 
as well as in conduct [p. ii]. 

The material in the book obviously reflects the author's experience in 
personal contact with primary children and methods of teaching them. The 
discussion follows some of the most modern tendencies in educational theory 
and is to be commended for its freedom from irrational sectarianism. Certainly 
the organization and practical nature of the book will make it of value not 
only as a handbook for teachers but also as a textbook for classroom use. 
The material, both in content and organization, has met the test of actual use 
in five different community training schools, besides that of a college classroom 
for several years. 

A book for beginners in religious editcation. — ^A new addition to the "Abing- 
don Religious Education Texts," edited by David G. Downey, has appeared 
in the form of a teacher's handbook' for use with children from four to six 
years of age. 

The book is an attempt to interpret for the child the early phases of 
religious experience. It is of vital importance that the teacher understand 
the characteristics and needs of the child whom she is to teach and that the 
curriculum and methods of teaching be based on this knowledge if this religious 
training is to be a success. 

The book is organized in two parts, the first dealing briefly with the 
nature of the young child and his religion. The second part consists of sixty- 
four lessons in religion divided into three imits of autumn, winter, and spring. 
Among the lesson titles one finds many suggestive topics such as "Getting 
Acquainted," "What Little Children Have at Home to Care For," "Fall 
Treasures," "The Gift of the Harvest," and "Thanksgiving Is Commg." 
Each lesson is outlined with directions to the teacher under such captions as 
"Greeting," "Conversation," "Song," "Representative Play," and "Story 
in Review. " 

On reading the book one is impressed with its practicability and common- 
sense method of approach to the problem. The illustrations are good and the 
diagrams for handwork will be of use to the teacher who wants to lay emphasis 
on that form of expression. Teachers of beginning classes in religion will 
find the book well worth their consideration. 

• Edna Dean Bakes, The Beginners Book in Religion. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1921. Pp. 271. 



